








IRST man ever to become official saw-bonies to the armies 


of the Grand Moguls of India was a 


Franeccis Bernier. 


French doctor, 


He started travelling as soon as he got his degree, in 


1652, and after adventures 


in Abyssinia, 


crossed through 


Palestine and Syria, and landed in India a year later. 
(He was immediately imprisoned and taken to Delhi 


before the Grand Mogul, 
he was a spy in the pay 
Grand Mogul was at war. 


Aurangzeb, who believed that 
of the Dutch, with whom the 


Bernier pleaded that he was a medico—and no Dutch- 


man, but French. 
Aurangzeb answered : 


“I pave a servant who is ill; if you cure him, you 


enter the service of my army. 


executed.” 


The doctor found that the 
type of influenza. 


If you fail, you are 


servant was suffering from a 


*“T poured a great quantity of physick down the man’s 
throat,” he says in his chronicle, “and, greatly to my surprise 


and joy, he promptly recovered: 


So Bernier became M.O. 


to the Grand Mogul. Two 


months later the Grand Mogul decided to go to Kashmir. 


BERNER says :— 

“The King left this city 
on the sixth day of September, 
at three o’clock in the after- 
noon; a day and an hour which, 
according to the astrologers of 
Delhi, cannot fail to be pro- 
pitious to long journeys. 

“He is attended by 35,000 
cavalry, which at all times 
compose his bodyguard, and 
by infantry exceeding 10,000 
in number, but likewise by 
the heavy artillery and the 
light or “ stirrup-artillery,” so 
called because it is insepar- 
able from the King’s person. 
“Then there was the heavy 

artillery of 70 pieces, mostly of 
brass, which are so ponderous 
that twenty yoke of oxen are 
meeded to draw them. These, 
when the road is rugged, re- 
quire the aid of elephants, 
which push the carriage wheels 
with their heads, 

“T myself am. on an elephant, 
and we make but slow pro- 
gress.” 

So slow, indeed, that it 
took the great royal retinue 
more than two months to 
reach Lahore from Delhi; for 
the Emperor would frequently 
go from the highway to hunt 
—antl if any spot struck him 


as being pleasant, he would and seated on a throne blazing in 


+ + + 


call a halt and stay there for 

a couple of days or more. 

To-day or to-morrow or next 

week meant little to the 

Moslem Moguls. 

The Emperor was accom- 
panied by a large number of 
rajahs. and their separate 
retinues. 

Not the least important of the 
guards were the court eunuchs 
who surrounded the women of 
the court. 

“Aurangzeb’s favourite wife, 
Raushenara - Begum,” says 
Bernier, “travels on a silken 
bed, surrounded by silk cur- 
tains; and this capacious bed 
is suspended between two 
small elephants. In front of 
the litter is a young, well- 
dressed female slave, with a 
peacock’s tail in her hand, 
keeping the flies off the prin- 
cess. 

“For, indeed, the whole 
seraglio was of great luxury 
and pomp. Stretch imagination 
to its utmost limits and you 
can conceive no exhibition more 
grand and imposing than when 
Raushenara - Begum, mounted 
on a stupendous Pegu elephant 
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with gold and azure, is fol- 
lowed by five or six other ele- 
phants' with thrones nearly as 
resplendent as her own, and 
filled with ladies attached to 
her household. 


“Close to the princess are 
the chief eunuchs, richly 
adorned and finely mounted, 
each with a wand of office in 
his hand; and, surrounding 
her elephant, a troop of 
female servants, fantastically 
attired and riding handsome 
pad horses. 


“Besides these attendants 
are several eunuchs on horse- 
back, accompanied by a multi- 
tude of pajis, or lackeys, on 
foot, with large canes, who ad- 
vance a great way before the 
princess both to the left and 
right, for the purpose of clear- 
ing the road and driving before 
them every intruder. There is 
something very impressive of 
state and royalty in the march 
of these sixty or more elephants 
their solemn, measured 
steps ; in the glory and splen- 
dour of the thrones and the 
brilliant troops round them.” 

But, adds. Bernier, you had 
to be careful not to get too 
close to these ladies of the 
court. 

It was a proverbial obser- 
vation in accompanying these 
armies that three things were 
to be carefully avoided: the 
first, not to get among the 
favourite horses of the Em- 
peror—for they were ill 
kickers; the second, not to 
intrude on the Mogul’s hunt- 
ing ground—he was quite 
capable of shooting you as 
well as the animals he was 
after; and the third—give a 
wide berth to the ladies. 


All the fair dames were al- 
most inaccessible to the sight of 
man, and anyone who got too 
close to the seraglio was at 
once beaten to within an inch 
of his life by the eunuchs. 


Bernier himself was once 
nearly caught like that—but 
he drew his sword, spurred 
up the horse he was riding 
at the time, and broke 
through the eunuchs by beat- 
ing them with the flat of his 
sword. 

After leaving Lahore to 
march forward to the foothills, 
Bernier found the heat insup- 
portable, even at the beginning 
of April. Not a cloud was to 
be seen, not a breath of air 
felt ; the horses were exhausted 
and not a blade of green girass 
was visible, 

Bernier was a martyr to 
prickly heat. 


HOUSE-BOATS ON THE JHELUM 






“1 feel as if | should my- 


self expire,’ he says, “and 
that before night. All my 
hopes are in four or five limes 
still remaining for lemonade, 
and in a little dry curd which 
| am about to drink diluted 
with water and with sugar. 
Dear God, this heat... the 
ink dries at the end of my 
pen, and the pen itself drops 
from my hand.” 


For several weeks he hadi to 
stay at the foot of the hills, 
encamped in the dry bed of a 
river—a very furnace—for the 
journey had to be made in 
relays to avoid crowding the 
elephants up the steep paths in 
the mountains. 

‘But this precaution did not 
prevent an accident in which 
the French traveller almost 
logt his life. 

Wis party was ascending the 
Pir-Panjal mountain pass, 
12,000 feet high, from which a 
distant view of Kashmir is 
first obtained, when the lead- 
ing elephant suddenly sat down. 

At this, the second elephant 
stepped back, bumped the 
third, and in a few seconds 
twenty elephants were locked 
together in a_ frightened, 
trumpeting mass, with a 
precipice on one side. 

And in the centre of it all 
sat the doctor, scared stiff, as 
he says himself. 

He knew he had to get out 
of this jam one way or another, 
and by standing on tip-toes on 
the swaying back of his ele- 
phant he managed to grasp a 
branch of an overhanging tree 
and pull himself free. 

A few seconds later the 
whole frightened jumble of 
elephants fell over the preci- 
pice, bearing the forty people 
on their backs down the 1,000 
feet drop with them. Bernier 
was the only man who 
escaped death. 

When this got to the ears of 
the Grand Mogul, the French 
doctor was regarded ‘as spe- 
cially blessed by Providence— 
since, it was argued, Allah had 
willed his life to continue—and 
Bernier was immediately given 
a rise in salary. 


As soon as Bernier reached 
Kashmir, it struck him that the 
beautiful valley of the Jhelum 
had been at one time a vast 
lake. until the pent-up waters 
had pierced a way through. the 
foothills of the Himalayas and 
out into the plains of India. 
This seems to be confirmed by 
the folk-lore ,of India, which 
speaks of a sudden great flood 
coming from the mountains in 


the times of the ancient gods, 
when a million people were 
drowned. 

The Moguls called Kash- 
mir “The Terrestrial Para- 
dise,’ and Bernier himself 
identified Kashmir with the 
Garden of Eden rather than 
the districts round Armenia 
which Christian mythology 
points out. 

He points out that, without 
much stretch of geographical 
conditions, it may be said the 
Ganges, the Indus, the Chenab 
and the Jamna all issue from 
Kashmir or the adjacent 
regions, and are more likely 
than any others to have repre- 
sented the rivers of Paradise 
alluded to in Genesis and in 
earlier Babylonian records. 

The early white races who 
discovered and invaded Kash- 
mir passed on—some of them 
—into Persia and onwards to 
Armenia, Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, carrying their civilisa- 
tion with them, and no doubt, 
as they went, a gradually 
fading remembrance of the 
exquisite land in which they 
had once made their home. 
Bernier says :— 

“ All my travels were worth 
just one glimpse of this, the 
most beautiful garden of a 


country | have ever beheld 
or even dreamed on. There 
are lovely rivers, lakes, 


mountains, flowers—and the 

finest flowers of all are the 

women, as fair as any in the 

South of France—and far 

more beautiful.” 

Among the tales which Ber- 
nier brought back from his 
Eden was the story of the 
“ Valley-Where-It-Rains-If-You- 
Shout.” 

This, he says, is near the 
White Stone Mountain — the 
Sang-i-Safeid—in the bosom of 
which nestles an exquisite 
oasis, warmed by the sun’s rays 
in summer and then becoming 
a garden filled with flowers. 

“Here,” says Bernier, “I 
was warned by the hermits 
that it was most dangerous 
to make much noise or agitate 
the air with loud cries, as in 
such cases torrents of rain 
immediately descended. Her- 
mits and saints, indeed, do 
take up their stations round 
this valley for the purpose of 
warning troops of merchants 
or the leaders of armies, of 
the consequences which 
would befall them if they al- 
lowed their men to shoot or 
shout as they reached tHe 
entry to the oasis. 


“ Indeed,” he continues, “1! 
myself later heard of a party, 
the leader of which | knew 
well, who neglected this 
warning, as | was tempted 
to do myself, for it seemed a 


veritable superstition, not to 

be accepted by a man trained 

in science. But, fortunately; I 

did not do so—for my friend 

and his troops, who had fired 

shots in the air, lost their 
lives in the mountain tor- 
rents which were swollen in 

a brief space by the volumes 

of rain that came pouring 

down after the discharge of 
the shots.” 

Bernier returned after a six- 
month stay in Kashmir to 
Delhi in the train of Aurang- 
zeb—when he fell into serious 
trouble. 


Aurangzeb suddenly decided 
that he could have none but 
Moslems in his army, and 
Bernier was told he must 
adhere to the Moslem religion 
forthwith or lose his life. At 
the same time, it was added, 
he would have to take a Mos- 
lem wife to prove the sin- 
cerity of his conversion, 


Bernier seemed to accept this 
order, but at once planned to 
make his escape—no easy mat- 
ter, for he was carefully 
watched, and had many enemies 
who would have killed him at 
the drop of a hat, if only to 
gain the Grand Mogul’s 
favour. 

One moonless night, Bernier 
set out from: his chambers, let- 
ting himself down from his 
window by a rope of sheets 
knotted together. 


He had stolen women’s 
clothing, and was heavily 
muffled up in the tong robes 
and face covering of a widow. 
He made his way to the gates 

of the city, and there bluffed his 
way through the guards by 
weeping in a falsetto voice-and 
pretending to be a mad old 
woman. 

“Tt was a perilous moment,” 
he says. “One of many.” 

It took him eight months to 
reach Bengal, travelling b 
night and hiding by day—still 
in his widow’s weeds. 
Twice he was attacked by 

robbers, but fought them off 
with his sword. 

“Thank God,” he adds, 
“that in my wild student days 
1 was a notorious dueller and 
spent more time with my 
fencing master than with my 
professor of physiology.” 
From Bengal, he managed to 

get an English vessel in the 
pear] trade which was bound 
for the Persian Gulf. 

He then travelled overland 
through Persia to Syria, and 
reached Marseilles and Paris in 
1669—17 years after he first be- 
gan his travels. But he never 
travelled again. 


“1 don’t want to tempt 


fate,” he said—and he died an 
old man in his family home in 
Anjou. 
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TO-DAY’S BRAINS 


TRUST 


WE. asked a Philosopher, a 

'’ Phychologist. a Physiolo- 
gist, and Mrs. Everywoman to 
clear up the question:— 

Men and women are said 
nowadays to be “equal,” vet 
they are plainly of different 
temperaments, Is this dif- 
ference real, and, if so, what 
exactly is it? 

Philosopher: “The equality of 
men and women does not apply 
to their temperaments, but to 
their value as citizens. It is 
obvious that they are not equal 
in all respects. In some things, 
Such as nursing a child, women 
are far better than men, but in 
others, such as building bridges, 
men are far better than women. 

here are, of course, al- 
ways exceptions, and | be- 
lieve that the designer of the 
famous Sydney Harbour 

Bridge was a woman, But 

the general principle holds 

true. namely, that women are 


different from men, and 
therefore excel in different 
things.” 


Psychologist: “The question 
is really about differences in 
temperament, and the plain fact 
is that women’s interests centre 
mainly round themselves, while 
men’s interests lie chiefly out- 
side themselves.” 


Mrs. Everywoman: “I dis- 
agree entirely! Men, on the 
whole, are selfish animals. 


They consider their own busi- 
ness, their own pleasure, their 
own bodies. But women are 
always having to _ consider 
others, whether it is their fami- 
lies or their friends. 

“it is men who are self- 
centred. not women. | regard 
the Psychologist’s statement 
as a most unwarranted affront 
.to all, self - sacrificing 


mothers. . 
(Psychologist: “ Well, I apolo- 





o. 147 


1. Place the same two letters, 
in the same order, both before 
and! ‘after PHABETIC, to make 
a word. 


2. Rearrange the letters of 
MEN ‘STIR STEW, to make a 
famous city. 


$. Altering one letter at a 
time, and making a mew word 
with each alteration, chanige: 
HARD into BLOW, ROAST 
into JOINT, SICK into BAYS, 
COKE into OVEN. 

4, How many four-letter and 


five-letter words can you make 
fnom MEDITERRANEAN ? : 





WORD WANCGLES 


* 


gise for giving offence, but I 
stick to my point, nevertheless. 
Perhaps I can make it clearer. 
Men are chiefly interested in 
things, and things lie outside 
human bodies and human feel- 
ings altogether. But women 
are interested ones), in people. 
“Why this preference for 
people over things? Because 
people arouse emotions in 
them, are part of their lives 


as social creatures, and— 
above all—because women 
themselves are people. They 


say they dress finely to please 
their husbands, but why 
please their husbands. if it 
is not nice to be admired? 
“Women can be extremely 
unselfish, but not as regards 
anything completely outside 
themselves. or completely out- 
side the life they enjoy. That 
is why there are so few really 
great women in science, art, or 
literature, and why there are 
more in literature than in the 


others.” 

PhysiOlogist: “The reason for 
this is, of course, the natural 
function of women as _ child- 
bearers. They are the nurses 
of the race. They are built to 
take care of people, whereas 
men are built to roam abroad. 

“ Physiologically, women 
are more primitive than men. 

The male body is much more 

specialised and—believe it or 

not—much more _ sensitive. 

Women who are more or less 

equivalent to men in their 

activities are generally defi 
cient in their sex-life. 

“This is not always so, but 
in answering such a question 
as this, we must deal in aver- 


ages.” 

Philosopher: “To sum _ up, 
then, men and women are 
equally valuable as citizens, but 
they cannot be called equal in 


Answer to No. 146 


1. ERasER. 

2. LONDON BRIDGE 

3. MEAT, HEAT, 
HOAR, HOUR, SOUP. 


MAD, DEW, 
DEN, DON, DOG. 

REAL, PEAL, PEAS, PEWS, 
NEWS. 

HARD, HARK, HACK, 
LACK, LUCK. 

4. Gape, Pare, Pear, Page, 
Gore, Rage, Gear, Rice, Race, 
Pace, Cape, Care, Cage, Core, 
Cope, Pice, Pier, Ripe, Ogre, 
Grip, Pore, Rope, Reap, etc. 

Cigar, Grace, Grape, Rigor, 
Crape, Price, Grope, Caper, 
Racer, Riper, Gripe, etc. 


“HBAR, 





DAILIES IIE LEIA, 
Pains of love be sweeter far 
Than all other pleasures are. 

John Dryden 
(1631-1701) 


He was like a cock who 
thoughit the sun had risen to 
hear him crow. : 

George Eliot. 


L, ‘VE PACKED ALL 
THE CLOTHES | CAN, FRITZ, 
AND NOW WE MUST GET 
OUT OF TOWN BY THE NEXT 
TRAIN TO —ANYWHERE!— 















Send us your stories 
drawings | 
band ideas—help 
(produce your own 


jokes, 


newspaper. 
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any other sense because they 
are different. 

_ “Women are better than men 
in some things; men are better 
than women in others. Woman’s 
field is human_ relationships, 
emotions, life. Man’s charac- 
teristic field is ‘things’ as op- 
weer to people, reason, intel- 
ect, 

“Nobody dare proclaim that 
either of these fields is more 
important or ‘higher’ than the 
othér. They are just different. 

Mrs, Everywoman: “None 

of you understand a_ thing 
about it! Why, this Brains 
Trust would not even exist 
if it were not for women, and 
| don’t know how much of the 
credit you are taking to your- 
selves is not really due to 
your mothers,” 





. Beg 
1. Dittany is a musical term, 
a folk song, a flower, a drug, a 
small pony? = 
2. Who wrote (a) The Devil's 
Disciple, (b) The Devil is an 
Ass? 


3. Which of these in an 
intruder, and why? — Great 
Britain, Australia, Portugal, 
Madagascar, Ceylon, Green- 
land. 

4. What was Dickens’ full 
name? 


5. Who said “None but the 
brave deserves the fair ’’? 

6. What is the highest moun- 
tain in Europe? 

7. Which of these words are 
mis-spelt: Catechism, Preveri- 
cate, Electuary, Repitition, In- 
nervate? 

8. What is the shortest time 
in which the Channel has been 
swum? 

9. Who was Alan Quarter- 
maine? 

10. (Correct “For men may 
come and men may go, but I 
flow on for ever.” Who wrote 
it? 

11. America declared its in- 
dependence jin 1736, 1746, 1756, 
1766, 1776? 

12. Complete the pairs (a) 
Spit and ——, (b) Amos and 


Answers to Quiz 


in No. 191 
1. A flower. 
2. (a) W. W. Jacobs, (b) 
Kipling 


: have been domesti- 
cated but the Tiger. 

4. Thackeray, 
David Garrick. 
2 1-8 miles, 
Injurious, Argufy. 
985 feet. 

9. Character in ‘Stevenson's 
“ Kidnapped.” 

10. “A gentle thing.” (Cole- 
ridge. in “The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner.” 

11. IN. (China. 

12. (ay Drink and be merry, 
(b) Stock and barrel. 


5. 
6. 
16 
8. 





Answer to Picture Quiz in 


No. 190: A corkscrew. 








WITH 


ROVING CAMERAMAN 


ROUND THE WORLD 


OUR 












THE GODS HAVE A FIGHT. 


The bull is a sacred animal to the Hindus ; and when two bulls meet 
—as these two met in a Calcutta street—they sometimes have an argu- 
ment and try to push each other off the earth. All business among the 
Hindus stops, for it is a solemn sight to see a couple of Gods in battle. To 
interfere would be sacrilege, so they get a free field and no favours. 


“ODD CORNER 


Fifty million books, if 
laid like bricks, would make 
a wall 5ft. high for the 
whole lengtfir of the Suez 
Canal, or from London to 
Bristol. They would make 
a wall sft. high right round 
the Isle of Wight. If set like 
paving blocks, they would 
make a path 5ft. wide from 
London to Berlin. 

If the pages of the fifty 
million books were torn out, 
they would reach from the 
earth to the moon five times, 
or go round the Equator fifty 
times. They would be suffi- 
cient to cover the County of 
London with a layer of paper 
11 sheets thick, or to cover 
with a single layer a county 
the size of Cornwall. The 



















THE LOW ROAD WY 
WHILE | TAKE THE 
HIGH!—I'LL JOIN YE 
AND WE'LL GO jf, 


















lines of print, if joined end 
to end. would reach from the 
earth to the sun. 

George Bernard Shaw, in 
a letter to Ellen Terry, dated 
1896, said of his ears: “They 
are a Shaw speciality. They 
stick straight out [ke the 
doors of a triptych; and I 
was born with them full 
size, so that on windy days 
my nurse had to hold me by 
my waistband to prevent my 


holiday at 
went for a 


Save The 
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CLUES DOWN. 
1 Vegetable. 2 Melody. 3 Pack closely, 4 Pronoun. 
5 Organ of fish. 6 Pale one, 7 Disappointment. 8 Fairly. 
9 Hoax. 11 Let down, 13 Novel. 16 Automaton, 19 Strik- 
ing position. 20 Diminished. 21 Ridiculed. 23 Fragrant 
flowers. 25 Silent. 27 Dressed in. 29 Sway. 380 Dim. 
81 Definite article. 33 Accurately quoted. 36 As far as. 





being blown away when the 
wind caught them.” 


George Ill once spent a 


Burney’s diary for 1789 she 
wrote: “The King bathes, 
and with great success; a 
machine follows the Royal 
one into the sea, filled with 
fiddiers, whio 


Majesty takes the plunge.” 








Weymouth, and 
bathe. In Fanny 













lay ‘God 
r as His 







King’ 







[CROSSWORD CORNER| 


TPPLE Pee 
erect | 
rea 


CLUES ACROSS. 


Mountain Group, 

Reptile, 

Vehicle. 

Rudder lever. 

Constellation. 

Old coin. 

Sliding receptacle. 

Droop. 

Ladies, 

Booty. 

Optimistic. 

Plump. 

Persistently. 

Flat fish. 

Observes, 

Root protection. 

Believe. 

Boy’s name, 
lose, 

Lids. 
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SHEBIFF-THESE HVAR 
LOCAL WISE-GUYS ABE 


VEST TAKIN' THEIR VOKES 


7 SHUCKS LEM! YUH 

OUGHTA BE PRouD! IT 
“AINT EVERY GUY WHAT 
GITS TH' CHANCT TO 

















CRIME WAVE 
‘RIGHT Heese! 












NOW WE WILL TALK !-CUSHIONS, 
BIKRAM!=DO YOU MIND IF WE 
SIT ON THE FLOOR- EASTERN 


Eai-SO THAT YOUNG SCAMP 
# WAS THE RAJ KUMAR, 












HA!HAI-I SEE WHERE 
YOUR SON GETS HIS 
NG = . SENSE OF HUMOUR ' 
\ 9 : : EF FROM,RAJAH SAHIB ! 
} Ah | ey, men 



















yes!-Ha! HA! HE HEARD 
THE GONGS AND BEAT ME 
TO IT AS YOU SAY!-HE WAS 

WEARING THE JELHIPORE 

JEWELS, BUT IT IS NOT MY 
CUSTOM TO RECEIVE MY FRIENDS 
IN FULL REGALIA! 








Stee ane G, 


Y 
4 
1 


SAY, POPEYE, WHY 


DARLING LITTLE, SWEE'PEA, YOU MUST 
DIDN' ‘AT GOOFY 


COME TO MY WEDDING, WANT You 
BOTH _JUUST YOU 


LISSING ,GWEE'PEA, FOR THE LAST TIME 
1GAM TELLIN! YA TO STOP CALLIN' HER 
& GOOFY DAME! , 


STILL SWEET ON 
‘AT BLASTID 
SHEMALE, 
AIN'TCHA ? 


CUBICLE - THASH WHERE 
YOU SLEEP WHEN YOU'VE 
HAD YOUR BATH ¢ 
WELL, //M 


GAME FOR 

ANYTHING -BRING 

ON THE DANCING 
GIRLS £ 


| DOES WHAT TO WHOM, 
AND WHO PAYS? 





KABALE K’Al! 
-THE LIGHT 
SHALL DIE IN 
THINE EVES! 


GALA, STEPPING OUT FROM HER HIDING-PLACE, 
HITS THE HIGH PRIEST BETWEEN THE 
SHOULDER BLADES WITH 


4 WARN YOU-— 
FOR THE LAST 





WHAT! -ON SKATES? 
OH DEAR! —WILL 
NOTHING STOP 


THE STEPPES! — 
LOOK, 71TUS! 


HONOUR OF OUR GALLANT 


AND BOTH FEET —AT A 
pons ON THE EASTERN 


TOUGH AND TEMPESTUOUS 
FAS SEUL A LA KUSSE! 








HARDLY 
SHIP-SHAPE 


(No. 4) By E. W. DROOD 


THE funny thing about the B. R. Sterling was 
that one never really knew what she would 
look like when one saw her next; nor, indeed, 
what her name would be. 

The only unchangeable things about ‘her 
seem. to be thait she was an iron ship, of 2,518 
tons burthen, built im Belfast in 1883 by Har 
land and Wolff for the Belfast Lord Line, 

By the time she was 45 yeairs old she had 
changed her name four times, her rig three 
times, and had been dismasted thrice. 

In her young days she was a four-masted 
full-rigged shiip, and her name was Lord 
Wolseley. In her late teens, in 1900, as a 
matter of fact, she was tramsferred to German 
ownership. She then became the Columbila, 
At the same time, by taking the square yards 
off her fourth masit, shle became a barque. 
With that double change her luck went, too, 
for a while. 

Only three years later she lost both fore and 
main masts in a gale, and after being towed 
to Esquimalt and surveyed, was handed over 
to the underwriters, who sold her to owners 
who chaniged her name back to Lord Wolseley. 

But she was to have noi resit, because she wails 
soon sold again to a Viancouver shipowner, 
who, as will probably have been guessed, re- 
christened her the Everett G. Griggs. That, 
of course, was not sufficient, and she had to be 
re-rigged. 

\After that she did look rather a funny sitip. 
She was given six masts, the foremast being 
square and the remainder fore and aft 
rigged. So now she called herself a six- 
master hbarkantine—a five-masted schooner 
with a ship’s foremast. 

For a@ long spell life was pretty peaceful. 
There was nio upset when, in 1910, a well-known 
Pacific Coast captain, —. R. Sterling, bought 
her; though, being ian hhionest man as well as 
a fine seaman, he did give her his ‘own name. 
But that was only natural, as he and his familly 
were very fond of her. 

He gave her a thorough grooming and bought 
her all sorts of pretty things—electrie light, 
telephionies and wireless. Sterling’s family 
went ‘to sea with him, and tthey even had a 
pianola. 

When the owner’s son, Ray, took command, 
four years later, he added considerably to the 
amenities of life on board. She was refur- 
nished and there was a new motor-boat and a 
new motor-car for shore trips. 

She was certainly well treated, but she 
did him pretty proud, too, for, sailing in 
the lumber trade in the Pacific during the 
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first World War, she earned him a lot 








of 
money. It was @ mutual affection, as, though 
he was offered nearly three times as mudh 

“ she cost his father, he would not part with) 

er. 

One would suppose that such a partnership 
wails. too ideal to be allowed to last. Luck just 
had to change. In 1927, bound from Adelaide 
for London with a cargo of wheat, she ran dnto 
unusually bad weather off the Horn. : 

(Coming through ‘that safely, she was just 
past the Falklands when a terrific storm swept 
the main and mizen masts overboard. 

Limping on towards the Cape Verde Islands, 
a hurricane carried away the foremast. Manag- 
ing to set up a jury rig forward, the captain 
declined a tow, and the ship crawled at last to 
St. Thomas. ; 

The end was inot far off. There was no 
chance of re-rigging at St. Thomas, but Cap- 
tain Sterling would not abandon the old girl. 
A Dutch ocean-going tug crossed the Atlantic 
to fetch her, and at the end of January, 1928, 
the ship was towed up London River, 286 
days out of Adelaide. 

In spite of Captain Sterling’s desire tte cepat 
her, the cost was found to be excessive. er 
fere lower mast was. still standing, but miain 
and mizen masts .had gone at the deck, only 
half the spanker was still there, and the driver 
had lost its top-mast. Thie jigger, the fifth mast 
in dine, was the only whole stick left. 

So, for the last time, the former Lord Wolse- 
ley was sold—to. the ship-breakers. 
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i Mi Coyeartares Lavenham, in Suffolk, contains some 


| All communications to be addressed of the oldest and most perfect ex- 


ed Morning,” amples of half-timbered houses in 
o Press Division, : ry 
Admiralty, Engla These in the picture are 


London, S.W.I. colour-washed pink. 


Greer Garson, the En 

ish girl who made such 
a success as Mrs. Chips 
and Mrs. Miniver, that 
she almost became Mrs. 
England in the process. 


"XCUSE 


PLEASE 


“You might at least . - ns oa . 
have knocked. After | - Scram, you—or you'll need all the luck you’re sup- 
all a girl HAS her ck posed to give to people, for yourself. 


dignity to keep up.”’ 


“* Nine lives won’t be 
one too 
many, | 

sister.’”’ 


I’m sure Mum and Pop used to talk 
- about desert sands.’’ 
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